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BRITISH GUIANA AND THE IMMIGRATION LOAN. 


Britisa Gorana at last is prosperous! Her planters, her pea- 
santry, and best of all, her revenues,~all are in a most happy and 
thriving condition! The complaints which have been so long and 
so loud are all hushed, and words of comfort such as neither we nor 
the gentlemen on ’Change, nor the dwellers in Downing-street, 
have heard for many a day, are poured forth from the gravest lips 
and the highest authorities! Our readers are startled by this 
annunciation. No doubt of it. We have been startled ourselves. 
But that the matter is really so we will bring demonstrative proof, 
by citing a very few words from a speech of His Excellency Henry 
Light, Lieutenant-Governor of the said colony of British Guiana, 
In an address to the Combined Court on the 14th of April last, His 
Excellency said— 


‘*T also congratulate you on the record which your proceedings have 
supplied of the highly prosperous state of the finances of the country; of 
the satisfactory condition, in respect to wages and food, of the mass of the 
people ; and of the spirit of enterprise and local improvement which per- 
vades the entire community.”” 


This, we hope it will be admitted, is high authority. Mr. Light, 
however, it will be observed, does not make this assertion on his 
own authority alone. He modestly supports himself by some pro- 
ceedings of the Combined Court, in which, it seems, they have ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. Be it then known, that, on Wednesday, 
the 9th of April last, the following resolutions were in that court 
brought forward by the Honourable Peter Rose, and unanimously 
agreed to :— 

** Resolved—That this court desire to place on record the expression 
of their satisfaction that the public revenue has proved so productive as 
to permit the public expenditure, not only to continue on an undiminished 
scale, but to include also a liberal provision for various new works of local 
improvement and general utility ; as, for instance, the maintenance of 
steam communication by water with the various districts of the colony, 
and the projection of a new line of road from Georget--~ "‘>merara, to 
New Amsterdam, Berbice, the bridge over the Mahaica ri. _, and the in- 
troduction of a scientific agricultural chemist to instruct the cultivators of 
the soil, to augment its provure iti quantity, and improve the quality. 

**2nd. That the gratification of the court on this subject is greatly en- 
hanced by the circumstance which so happily attends this public expendi- 
ture for the maintenance and extension of internal works of common 
utility, namely, an abolition of ad valorem duties on imports, and a pre- 
sent actually existing great reduction in the selling prices of almost all 
articles of ordinary consumption and primary necessity. 

** 3rd. That this court are of opinion that the satisfactory state of the 
revenue, at least in respect to that part of it which arises from import 
duties, has been occasioned by the addition to the number of consumers, 
caused by emigration, and that to this cause also is mainly owing the in- 
creased crop of 1844 as compared with that of 1843. 

‘* It is, therefore, gratifying to the court to be enabled to vote the requi- 
site means of meeting the emigration loan, now awaiting the sanction of 
her Majesty’s Government, not only without adding to the taxation of 
this year, as compared with that of the preceding years, but with a posi- 
tive reduction of import duties, at a time when articles of consumption 
are unusually cheap and abundant, and all works of local improvement are 
receiving the attention and pecuniary support of the Legislature. 

**4th. That notwithstanding the efforts which have been unremittingly 
‘used to diminish the general expenses of production, and which have in 
several parts of plantation economy been attended with some degree of 
success, this court regret to record their opinion, that not only has no 
decrease occurred in the rate of wages, but that, generally speaking, wages 
‘have risen without any corresponding increase of labour performed.’’ 


On this happy occasion the Government secretary, the Honour- 
able F. Young, is reported to have spoken as follows :— 


‘*T fully concur in every one of these resolutions, and I am very happy 
to congratulate the court on being able to pass such resolutions. In no 
part of the world can it be said that the labourer is better off, that wages 
are higher or provisions cheaper, than here. And when there is such a 
spirit of enterprise existing as we find here at the present moment, and 
so general a desire to promote the interests of the colony, we can enter- 
tain no reasonable doubt that there will be further improvements. I 
give these resolutions my most cordial support.’’ 


We submit that these citations from such high authorities make 
out our case. There can be no doubt of it: at last British Guiana 
is prosperous ! 

After recovering ourselves a little from the surprise into which 
this excessively gratifying announcement has, from its sudden and 
unexpected character, not unnaturally thrown us, we ask ourselves 
what can have happened to have produced in so short a time so 
marvellous and astounding a change? ‘We look in every direction 
and can discover poring. extraordinary, until we alight on a cer- 
tain despatch of the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, on the fol- 
aon extract from which we beg our readers to exercise their 


numbers mentioned in the margin, together with the ordinances for raising 
a loan for purposes of immigration and for continuing the Civil List. 

**T have to request that you will express to the Court of Policy and to 
the Combined Court my sense of the cordial manner in which they have 
met the wishes which I had expressed for the further amendment of these 
ordinances. 

** T cannot indeed subscribe to the terms of the resolution moved by Mr. 
Macrae and adopted by the Combined Court on the Mth January, re- 
specting the privilege of appropriating money enjoyed by the Combined 
Court independently of the Civil List arrangement, but the difference of 
opinion between her Majesty’s Government and the Combined Court on 
this point will not, I trust, present any material obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of the objects in view.” 


It appears from this extract that the Royal sanction is likely to 
be obtained for the scheme of raising half a million of money by 
loan in England, for the purpose of introducing immigrants into 
British Guiana; and it is in consequence of.this,.no doubt, that the 
colony has suddenly assumed so flourishing an appearance, English 
capitalists would never like to lend their money where ruin was im- 
pending ; so nota word more myst be said on that matter. The cry of 
ruin, indeed, has answered its purpose in making Lord Stanley give 
his sanction to the loan; and now the shout of prosperity must be 
raised to induce other people to lend their money. Accordingly we 
find that the resolutions were especially-intended for England. Im- 
mediately after their adoption Mr. Rose begged the Governor “‘ to 
have the kindness to forward them to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ;” and His Excellency most graciously answered, ‘‘O! 
certainly.” We cannot resist our inclination to echo these courteous 
terms, and to say, ‘‘O, certainly!” in our turn. We are doing 
what in us lies to give to the resolutions the publicity desired for 
them, and we beg the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange, and such 


them. Guiana is flourishing, gentlemen; depend upon it, Guiana 
is flourishing ; therefore—fork out the rhino! 

Seriously, and to put an end to raillery, this is a most glaring, 
an.’ we cannot say less than a most impudent, endeavour to impose 
ou the British public for a selfish purpose; and it is, we fear and 
believe, but too truly illustrative of the system habitually pursued 
by many of the colonists—the system of saying, not the truth, but 
what shall tell for an end immediately in view, whether it be true 
or false. For our part, as we know that, during the clamour raised 
about impending ruin, the colony has not been ruined, so we are 
quite sure that it is not so prosperous as the documents we have 
quoted declare it to be. The resolutions of the Combined Court are 
in many respects but artful and plausible misrepresentations. That 
they do not carry the inhabitants of the colony along with them, is 
evident from a communication in the Gutana Times of May the 
2nd, from which we make the following extracts :— 


‘¢ At the close of the recent session of the Combined Court, that hon- 
ourable body published a series of resolutions congratulatory as to the state 
|_ of public affairs, and laudatory of their own conduct in not increasing the 
public taxes. On the latter point, the members appear to have enjoyed 
a wonderful amount of self-satisfaction, and seem to expect that the com- 
munity will agree with, approve, and confirm their views as there set forth. 
Those resolutions have been published some weeks, the inhabitants of this 
province have had ample time to consider them in all their bearings, and, 
I contend, that they are, in some important particulars, worthy of general 
condemnation. I now beg to submit to the consideration of the people 
of this province resolutions founded on those published by the honourable 
court; and as all classes of the inhabitants are deeply interested, I trust 
they will adopt some means to express their opinions on the subject. 

‘* The tax-payers of British Guiana desire to place on record the expres- 
sion of their great dissatisfaction and strong condemnation of the reckless 
manner in which the public monies have been expended for some years, 
as specially exemplified by the votes of the Combited Court, at its recent 
sesston, published in the Royal Gazette, 17th inst. With a large sum of 
money in hand, the result of over-taxation, last year, with a certainty of 
the amount accruing to the public chest from import and other duties 
quarterly, it was in the power of the court, without impairing the public 
service, or neglecting any necessary improvement, to have materially les- 
sened the public expenditure, and reduced the ImpoRT DUTIES on the 
necessaries of life, at present enormously high. 

‘‘ The tax-payers, of British Guiana, suffering under so many mea- 
sures of injustice and oppression, can discern only one act of tardy justice 
done by the court, at its recent session—that of relieving the mercantile 
body from the payment of ad valorem duty on imports,—a tax which fell 
almost exclusively on them, and being seldom paid by the consumer, 
ought never to have been exacted. While its abolition is only fair and 
proper, it cannot lead to any reduction in the selling price-< icles of 
ordinary consumption and primary necessity. 

‘The tax-payers have no doubt that the latg 
revenue, so very much exceeding what is really ity, 
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which taxes are levied by a small body of irresponsible individuals, who 
are not elected by the people, over whom the tax-payers have no direct 
control, and who have, as legislators, removed from their own shoulders 
much of that share of the public burdens which they formerly ‘contri- 
buted. 

‘The tax-payers have viewed with satisfaction the efforts used to 
diminish the general expense of producing articles of export. They have 
tacitly concurred in, by not complaining against, the expenditure of large 
sums of the public monies for these objects. But they cannot deceive 
themselves by hoping for a reduction of the wages of artizans and labour- 
ers, sO long as the necessaries of life continue to pay such heavy import 
duties.’ 


It appears, indeed, that the gentlemen of the Combined Court are 
adepts of no mean skill in the art of taxation. Look at the amount. 
In 1832 it was 271,622 dollars; in 1845 it was 1,120,266 dollars. 
Look at the mode. In 1882 the tax upon produce (commonly known 
as the planters’ tax, as falling directly upon them) was 141,690 dol- 
lars, or more than one-half the whole amount of taxation: in 1845 
it was 54,331 dollars, or less than one-twentieth. Mr. Rose, in his 
speech on introducing the resolutions, thought proper to notice 
Look John Russell’s statement in the House of Commons respecting 
Jamaica, that taxation was not only excessive in itself, but studi- 
ously made to bear on the labouring class, as though he would con- 
tradict it in relation to British Guiana. We take the liberty to 
bring out the facts, which, after all, Mr. Rose thought it prudent to 
conceal. According to the scale of duties on imports in force at the 
moment of passing the resolutions, as stated in the Guiana Times, 
the following articles paid a duty on the first cost of— 


Rice . ° : ‘ : . 20 per cent. 
Fish eras , é ‘ ae 
Cornmeal . ‘ ‘ s eo 
Flour. ° ‘ : ‘ oe s 
Pork . 3 ‘ ‘ ‘< ye Ze 
Beef ; j : ; ; 82 


39 

It is clear from this statement that, whatever prosperity may 
attend the colony of British Guiana, the clique entrusted with legis- 
lative power are resolved to possess themselves of the lion’s share. 
And with all this they complain that there is no diminution of 
wages! Verily, Guiana will be the immigrants’ paradise ! 





COOLIE IMMIGRATION AND THE “ TRINIDAD 
STANDARD.” 


Tur Trinidad Standard notices the address of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society on the subject of 
Coolie immigration into the British colonies in some lengthened 
remarks, the general moderation of which we acknowledge with 
satisfaction. What may be their force of argument we shall briefly 
inquire. 

** In noticing this address,’’ says the Standard, ‘‘ we are bound to 
admit that it sets forth a very strong case against the Mauritius, which is 
likely to tell upon the public mind, and to produce a feeling of opposition 
to any measure for the deportation of Coolie emigrants that may be recom- 
mended or adopted by the Colonial Legislatures. In making this admis- 
sion we would at the same time freely denounce the Mauritian immigration 
under existing circumstances, as fully deserving of all that has been said 
against it. We are not, however, prepared to admit that because such is 
the case with reference to the Mauritius, such must also be the case with 
reference to the West Indies.’ 


We are glad to find that our contemporary is candid enough to 
admit the gravity of the case made out against Mauritius; but we 
must say he has shown no reason for his expectation that the West 
Indies will exhibit a different result. Why should they? The 
system is the same, and the same must be its fruits. The evils 
occasioned in India must be similar, whether the emigrants go to 
Mauritius or Trinidad; and the same may be said of the hazards 
and sufferings of the voyage, which, indeed, in the case of the West 
Indies, must be much more aggravated, and of the social mischief 
and pollution resulting from their importation. The only point in 
which the case of the West Indies can be better than that of 
Mauritius is, that the immigrants may have a little better treatment 
and somewhat more practical liberty. This, if the West Indians 
are well looked after, is possible, and we shall do what in us lies to 
secure it; but this, after all, will be a small drawback from the 
general evils of the system. 

Our contemporary admits that the proprietors of estates have, in 
the immigration system, contemplated two ends: first, to provide 
for the deficiency of labour which, as they allege, resulted from 
emancipation ; and, secondly, to enable themselves to extend the 
cultivation and manufacture of their staples. The character of the 
latter object deserves to be distinctly noted. So far as this is con- 
templated, immigration is no remedy for evils (imaginary or real) 
brought on by emancipation, but a scheme of unmixed cupidity, 
and one which might have be¢n just as appropriate if that great act 
of justice, instead of diminishing the number of the labourers, had” 
augmented them tenfold. Can any person of common humanity or 
common sense think of justifying the forced immigration so loudly 
clamoured for by the West Indians on the mere plea that they want 
to raise more sugar ? 

It follows from the use of this argument that, in the judgment of 
the West Indians themselves, the mere supply of the deficiency of 


it proved that this deficiency requires.any immigration at all. It is, 

pe 08 rng our conviction that the whole of the temporary 

difficulty might have been met, .and may:still be met, by kindness 

and fair dealmg on ‘the part of the planters, and that the sanction of 

the immigration system is, on the one hand, a bounty on their 

past mismanagement, and, on the other, a premium on its future 
ition. 

‘“‘ What,” our contemporary modestly asks, ‘‘ what is wrong in 
inviting to our shores persons suited to tropical labour?” There is 
something amusing in the simplicity with which this question is put, 
as though it comprehended all the elements of the immigration 
system. We answer frankly and at once, nothing. Only content 
yourselves with this, gentlemen of the West Indies, and you may 
trumpet forth your invitations on all the winds of heaven. But 
answer us in return—What is right in the systematic frauds, in the 
ruinous family separations, in the unutterable pollution of morals, and 
in the large sacrifice of life, which the kind of immigration you call 
for necessarily involves? To spontaneous immigration we never 
have uttered, we never have felt, an objection ; but the immigration 
demanded by the British colonies is a forced and unnatural move- 
ment, the mischiefs of which must vastly overbalance any considera- 
tions which can be put in the opposite scale. 

Our contemporary notices with some severity the assertion that 
‘¢ the traffic in Hill Coolies to the West Indies’”’ too nearly resembles 
a slave-trade ; and he thinks to meet this allegation hy descanting 
on the impossibility of restoring slavery in British colonies. He 
here falls into the error, so common to the West Indians, of ws | 
on only one side of the water, and of so overlooking that extende 
system of decoy and kidnapping to which the language he quotes 
has reference. But even in Trinidad we are not sure that the free- 
dom of immigrant Coolies will be so very perfect. However good 
the intentions of the Government and the planters may be supposed 
to be, we think that, in the case of the Coolies, practical freedom 
will be almost impossible. Their ignorance will render a kind of 
pupillage necessary; and pupillage may soon degenerate into 
practical bondage. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY AND THE FREE CHURCH ~ 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue following report of the Committee appointed on the subject of 
slavery has been unanimously adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Free Church. 


‘¢ The Committee, having given in an interim Report to the Com- 
mission in August last, which was adopted by the Commission, and 
transmitted by them to the churches in America, might consider 
themselves discharged from the necessity of taking any further step 
in the meantime. But they are desirous of offering a brief explana- 
tion on some points, that seem to have been misunderstood, relative 
to this important subject. : <— 

‘“‘ There is no question here as to the heinous sin involved in the 
institution of American slavery; nor can there be any terms too 
strong to be employed in pointing out the national guilt which at- 
taches to the continuance of that accursed system, and the national 
judgments which, under the government of a righteous God, may be 
expected to mark the Divine displeasure against it. Neither can 
there be any doubt as to the duty incumbent upon all American 
Christians to exert themselves to the utmost, in every competent 
way, for the purpose of having it abolished. The only difference 
of opinion that can exist among the members of this Church re- 
spects the duty of the churches in America, as churches, who are 
called to deal partially with the evils of slavery, when it forms part 
of the social system in the community in which they are placed. 


‘¢ Even as to this matter, itis believed, that the difference is more 
apparent than real. Without being posers to adopt the principle 
that, in the circumstances in which they are placed, the churches in 
America ought to consider slaveholding as per se an insuperable 
barrier in the way of enjoying Christian privileges, or an offence 
to be visited with excommunication, all must agree in holding, that 
whatever rights the civil law of the land may give a master over his 
slaves, as chattels personal, it cannot but be sin of the deepest dye 
in him to regard or to treat them as such; and whosoever com- 
mits that sin in any sense, or deals otherwise with his slaves than as 
a Christian man ought to deal with his fellow man, whatever power 
the law may give him over them, ought to be held disqualified for 
Christian communion. Farther, it must be the opinion of all, that 
it is the duty of Christians, when they find themselves, unhappily, 
in the predicament of slaveholders, to aim, as far as it om prac- 
ticable, at the manumission of their slaves; and, where cannot 
be accomplished, to secure them in the enjoyment of the domestic 
relations, and of the means of religious training and education. 
And all conduct of a contrary ee if persevered in, ought to 
be visited with the highest ecclesiastical censure, in every church of 
Christ. The only thing which causes hesitation, is the assertion of 
its being absolutely incumbent on churches thus situated to exclude 
all slaveholders from their communion. The Committee believe 
that the Church is by no means prepared to assert this to be the 
duty of the American churches generally : but all that is contained 
in the above statement, short of this, which seems to the Commit- 
tee an extreniely doubtful position, they are persuaded that this 
Church will be ready, on every occasion, to maintain, and to ur 
on the attention of all other churches with which we have any fel- 





labour caused (as they allege) by emancipation would not require the 
systematic immigration they have urged. We have never yet seen 
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‘* Farther, the Committee entertain a very decided conviction 
that the churches in America are called upon, as churches, to take 
a very serious view of the responsibility lying upon them, in regard 
to the continuance of this national sin of slavery, with its accompany- 
ing abominations. They are aware that in America the opinion is 
somewhat prevalent that it belongs to men, as citizens, to interest 
and exert themselves in the improvement of public national institu- 
tions, and the repeal, or amelioration, of obnoxious and sinful laws ; 
while the Church, as such, ought rather to abstain from interfering 
in matters of a political or legislative character. The Committee 
cannot but fear that this opinion has led to considerable supineness 
in the churches of America, and a considerable degree of reluctance 
to take up the question, and to do all that they might do, for awak- 
ening the public mind and influencing the public measures on the 
subject. ‘They are apprehensive, also, that it has tended to foster a 
somewhat apologetic tone, in the treatment of it, on the part of 
some of those best fitted to exert a wholesome influence on their 
fellow countrymen. The Committee, cordially approving of the 
rule laid down in the Confession of Faith, as to the Church’s inter- 
ference in civil matters, must, at the same time, think that the 
American churches ought to make more decided exertions than they 
do, with a view to obtain the abolition of these slave laws, which are 
not only essentially unjust in themselves, but such as to encourage 
all manner of vice and immorality, and prevent the moral and 
spiritual improvement of a very large class of the community. 

‘* The Committee might farther observe, that the real question 
which has been raised, so far as the conduct of this Church is con- 
cerned, is, not whether the American churches ought, or ought not, 
to refuse the privilege of their communion to all slaveholders,—nor 
whether they are or are not, as faithful as they should and mich be, 
in exercising discipline against all the moral offences, and :: i the 
cruelty and neglect, which the existence of that relation is ;t to 
cause,—nor whether they are doing all that they should and :.::zht 
do to influence public opinion and the legislative counsels, v !) a 
view to the abolition of this nationally sinful system. But whciher 
this Church, having been brought, in God’s providence, into inter- 
course with these churches, as regards the interchange of brotherly 
sympathy and aid,—is bound to refuse the tokens of their attach- 
ment which their people have given, and to renounce and repudiate 
all farther friendly correspondence with them, or is not rather at 
liberty, and under an obligation, to continue to cultivate a good 
understanding with them; taking care always to do so for the very 
purpose of faithfully exhorting and admonishing them to a full dis- 
charge of their duty, in this matter, to themselves and their country, 
as well as to the oppressed, and that God who hears their cry. Now 
if you stop short of the adoption of the extreme principle already 
adverted to, which raises some difficult questions and scruples, on 
scriptural and moral grounds,—is there any extent of anxious 
entreaty and remonstrance to which this Church ought not to be 
prepared to go, in dealing with those which are placed in such 
difficult circumstances, in order that they may be found faithful ?” 





CUBA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


On the recent work of Don Jose Saco, ‘‘ The Suppression of the 
Slave-trade in the Island of Cuba,’’ the Times a the following 
remarks :— 


‘¢ The social condition of Cuba for the last three years has been 
one of great peril. Fora still longer period the negro population on 
many of the plantations has been carrying on that mysterious and 
terrible warfare against the planters which shows itself by poison- 
ings, by conflagrations, by malignant incantations, and by extensive 
conspiracies. 

‘* The consequence of this great peril was an urgent appeal ad- 
dressed by the principal planters of , aera to General O'Donnell, 
the Captain-General of the island, entreating him to use every 
means to repress the infamous traffic in slaves, which not only 
rendered the numerical superiority of the black race over the white 
race every day more alarming, but surrounded their hearths and 
homes with implacable enemies. The present population of Cuba 
is stated to be 1,007,624 souls; of whom 418,291 are whites, 
436,495 slaves, and 152,838 men of colour. Sixty years ago the 
white population was 56 per cent.; it is now barely 42; and the 
island is now no longer protected by the vast establishments on the 
Spanish main ; it is surrounded by the free communities of Hayti 
and Jamaica; and the immigration of whites is comparatively 
stopped, as long as the slave-trade continues to fling thousands of 
savage negroes, irritated by the most inhuman wrongs, into the 
bosom of this ill-organized society. 

‘* But Don Jose Saco’s book is far more than a mere appeal to 
the fears of the white population; he demonstrates that the pros- 
perity as’ well as the security of the island demands the total sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, and he announces on behalf of the most 
intelligent of the planters of Cuba his faith in the great experiment 
of free labour. In the former Spanish colonies of Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and in parts of the ancient Government of Buenos Ayres, 
emancipation has already been accomplished. In the island of 
Porto Rico one-fifth only of the plantations are cultivated by slaves ; 
on all the others the condition of the labourers is assimilated to that 
of a peasantry attached by habit rather than by law to the soil, or 
cultivating small estates of their own. Yet Porto Rico may be 
quoted as the island in which peeseion and wealth have most 
rapidly and constantly increased; for her exports have risen in 





value from 65,000 dollars, which was their total amount in 1815, to 
no less than 5,500,000 dollars in 1839. This amazing progress of 
Porto Rico is a lesson not to be lost on the Spanish Government, or 
on the sister island of Cuba. It shows that the first condition of 
colonial prosperity, even in tropical climates, is a sound, self- 
Supporting population ; and that to supply the place of a declining 
population by the slave-trade, is to enhance the evils and dangers 
of slavery a hundredfold, and to transfer the profits of the land from 
the planter to the slave-trader, who supplies labour by the most 

lous means, and on the conditions most unfavourable to the public 
safety and the private interests of the community. 

‘* These considerations have been urged with great force upon the 
present Spanish Government; and the result has been—first, @ 
commission of the planters in Cuba for investigating the subject ; 
and, secondly, the law recently passed, which attaches severe 
penalties to the traffic; and if the planters are in earnest, it will be 
impossible for the slave-trading interest to bribe the authorities to 
connive at a system which threatens the whole colony with de- 
struction.” 





CAPITAL, NOT IMMIGRANTS. 


WE copy the following interesting and important .communication 
from the Jamaica Times. It is a letter addressed to the editor of 
that journal by a practical planter, and his statements ought to carry 
great weight with them. 
To the Editor of the Jamaica Times. 
Worthy Park, April 12th, 1845. 

Sir,—I feel much obliged for the expressions of regret contained 
in your announcement of the misfortune reported to have occurred 
here, as well as for your expressions of satisfaction in being able to 
contradict it on the following day. I am thankful to say that the 


report was wholly without foundation, nor can I conceive how it* 


could have originated. The mill was about during the whole of last 
week, and during the week when this idle report was prevalent, it 
did not stop night or day. It is true that, as usual at this time of the 
year, the water is low, but there was sufficient to enable us to grind 
during that week 15 hogsheads, (42 inch truss hoop, and 44 inch 
stave,) averaging, as 1 conclude from those previously weighed, 
22 cwt. 2qrs. The mill was again about on Monday last, at four 
o'clock in the morning, and has been at work night and day during 
the week—making the same quantity of sugar. 1 may here mention 
that the 34 tons of sugar made during the last fortnight, were 
brought to the mill by four mules, unaided by any other animals. 
The whole weight of the canes was about 440 tons. Three men, 
in and about the mill-house, kept the mill about, and will do so, 
whatever quantity of canes are ground during the day. I may safely 
state that my most sanguine expectations have been most fully 
realized, and that there has not been the least foundation for the 
ee reports current of all kinds of misfortunes having occurred 
ere. 

I had intended to have confined myself simply to a contradiction 
of these reports, but I cannot lose this opportunity of urgently call- 
ing the attention of West India proprietors and merchants, to the 
complete success which has attended the liberal investment of 
capital here. If the capita! could be immediately procured, to pro- 
vide our estates with really efficient grinding power, efficient means 
of boiling our sugar, even on the old principles, and with light 
tramways wherever the levels would admit of their use, ye that 
is the case on nine out of every ten estates in the island,) 1 venture 
to state that the crops would be doubled in five years from the 
present time—would exceed the largest crops ever made in the 
island (without the addition of one single labourer) and would afford 
a large net profit to the proprietor. Seven years have now been 
wasted by us in pining in vain after Jabour, and gazetting ourselves, 
in the excess of our honesty, as miserable bankrupts, and in exert- 
ing ourselves to the utmost to persuade capitalists at home that if 
they did lend us their money, it was utterly impossible that we could 
ever repay them. It is high time that such absurdities should cease, 
and that, not ashamed of acknowledging that we have been resting 
on broken reeds, we should rise en masse and declare to the British 
capitalists the real truth of the case. Let us state the fact that, 
from the want of sufficient capital to keep up our agricultural and 
manufacturing concerns in that economical condition which can 
alone ensure a profit, we are compelled to put up with a loss on our 
produce of 100 per cent., at least ; as it will be no difficult matter 
to prove, that in the different processes that occur between the pre- 
paration of our soil and the selling of our sugar, that loss does occur, 
and that a comparatively small amount of capital would prevent the 
loss. We might state that, from want of draining our land, our 
produce is decreased and deteriorated to a great degree, and that 
cattle and sub-soil ploughs can to a great extent remedy this—that, 
in our cane-fields we lose at least ten per cent. from the damage 
done to the stools of the canes, by the wain-wheels—that, in most 
cases we employ six times more human labour, and some eighty 
times more animal labour than is necessary in conveying the canes 
to the mill, and that this loss may be avoided in most cases in a 
comparatively small investment of capital in light tramways. We 
might state that we lose in the mill some 15 or 20 per cent. of our 
produce, in consequence of the grinding power being more generally 
adapted to the size of the estate (!) than to the power absolutely 
requisite to extract the greatest quantity of juice from the cane— 
and that the imperfections of our boiling means, make us lose some 
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10 or 15 per cent. in the production of our sugar, as much more in 
the hold of the ship, and certainly as much more in the deteriorated 
value of our produce. Let us declare that if we can obtain the 
capital, we feel it to be in our power to remedy these evils, and 
capitalists will soon afford us the remedy which we have been in 
vain endeavouring to extract from the Government and the tender 
mercy of the British public. We are not insolvent, nor do we at all 
deserve the pity we have endeavoured to excite. The planter and 
the British capitalist must shortly see the real state of things here, 
and the latter will find here such a field for lucrative investment, (if 
they act with judgment, and above all with enterprize, ) such as no 
country in the world offers to them. I have frequently, and long 
ago, expressed this opinion; and at the risk of being considered an 
inexperienced adviser, I cannot lose this opportunity of again 
urging on the public of Jamaica to consider whether anything is 
wanting but capital to double the returns of the island. Whenever 
the ‘‘ screws loose” in every corner of our manufactories, and if our 
cane fields are tightened by this powerful lever—English capital, — 
the returns from the country must inevitably be doubled. I do not 
mean to sy that protection will not increase our profits, and that 
more labour would not enable us to cultivate more land, but I do 
mean to say, and it would be a very easy matter to prove it, that 
without the addition of one labourer, but with sufficient capital to 
cultivate our land as it ought to be cultivated, to conduct our manu- 
factories as they ought to be conducted, and to pay our labourers 
with that scrupulous exactness that they deserve, it would be utterly 
impossible but that the crops would exceed the largest ever made 
here. From the first process of preparing the land, to that of selling 
the sugar in England, we are compelled to submit to a loss of cer- 
tainly not less than 100 per cent. This loss is caused by want of 
capital, As usual, I have allowed myself to be carried away by this 
subject. I hope and trust, that the cries of protection and im- 
migration will soon be overcome by one general cry for capital. 
Your obedient servant, Georce Price. 
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In a conspicuous place in our columns to-day, we have placed 
the deliverance (to use the techinical term of the General Assembly) 
of the Free Church of Scotland on the question of slavery. And we 
say frankly, that we have~placed it there with sincere pleasure. On 
the subject of slavery in general, and of American slavery in par- 
ticular, its spirit is excellent, and its language vigorous and firm. 
It speaks well of the duty of Christians, and of Christian churches, 
in regard to slaveholding, and of the duty of the Free Church, too, 
in regard to the attitude it should assume in this matter. The cir- 
culation of this document among the Presbyterian churches of the 
south cannot but be useful, and a course of action consistent with 
it will be more useful still. In what manner, consistently with the 
views here expressed, the Assembly of the Free Church can hold 
themselves at liberty to maintain a fraternal fellowship with the 
slaveholding Presbyterians of the Union, it is not for us to explain ; 
but this will scarcely, we should think, continue for any length of 
time a practical question. We are much mistaken if, after the 
assumption of such an attitude, American slaveholding churches 
will admit of much further fellowship with the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

We are gratified that the subject of this deliverance is exciting a 
growing interest among the ministers and people of the Free 
Church. A copy has just reached us of a pamphlet by the Rev. 
James Macbeth, of Glasgow, entitled, ‘‘ The Church and the 
Slaveholder, or, Light and Darkness; an attempt to prove, from 
the word of God, and from reason, that to hold property in man is 
wholly destitute of Divine warrant, is a flagrant crime, and demands 
excommunication.” It is at once powerful in argument and vigo- 
rous in composition, and highly creditable to the head and heart of 
the writer. With such men in her bosom—and we always believed 
there were such—the Free Church will not go far astray from the 
noble path which it behoves her to pursue. 


THE new treaty between France and England for the suppression 
of the slave-trade was laid before both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday evening, together with the instructions to be forwarded by 
the several governments to the naval commanders. There is, of 
course, some sparring on the subject among the organs of different 

ies ; but tous, the difference between this and the former treaty 
is very immaterial. If, as appears probable, French feeling to- 
wards this country may be improved by it, this may be an advantage 
of some value, ~ 





SeveRaL ye of Coolies are at last on their way. to the West 
Indies. The Lord Hungerford sailed from Calcutta on the 26th 
of January, with 360 Coohies on board for British Guiana, and 
the Success was expected to sail in February for the same colony. 
The Blundell had departed with a ca for Jamaica, and the 
Futile Rozack was engaged for Trinidad. The arrival of these 
vessels, we suppose, should soon be heard of. Our anticipations 
of the issue of this business are gloomy enough ; but, as facts will 
soon be abundantly supplied, we need not give utterance to 
them. 

We have stated in another article, that Lord Stanley has held 
out a prospect to the Guiana planters of obtaining the Queen’s 
sanction to the immigration loan ordinance. Our opinion former] 
expressed, therefore, that his lordship would not be satisfied with 
the evasive manner in which his repeated requirement that the 
charges of the loan should be thrown on the gy of the colony 
had been treated by the Combined Court in the last version of the 
ordinance, turns out to be incorrect. The turn which his lordship 
gives to the affair appears in the following extract of his despatch :— 


‘¢ With respect to the objection that the Ordinance No. 3 does not ren- 
der the produce duties primarily chargeable with the payments under the 
Loan Ordinances, I observe that the Ordinance enacts that the produce 
taxes shall continue to be levied at their present rate as long as the Loan 
Ordinance shall continue to operate, and that they shall be a fixed and 
special security for the payments in addition to the general revenues on 
which the payments are made the charge next after that from the Civil 
List. 1 apprebend that the practical results of these enactments will be 
the same as that of an enactment which should make the produce duties 
primarily chargeable, and the general revenues a collateral security.’’ 


‘* The practical results,” his lordship says, are the same. Why 
so they are as to the actual payment of the charges out of the 
colonial chest, but not as to the party that may have to pay them. 
It may happen that the general revenue of the colony may suffice 
for this purpose, without touching the export duty at all; in which 
case it appears to us that the mischief remains which has all along 
been deprecated, and which Lord Stanley has repeatedly declared 
he would prevent, namely, that the existing peasantry, not the 
planters, will be made to bear the expense of the introducing new 
labourers. The eating up of his words by his lordship in this case 
is obvious, through the flimsy disguise thrown over it. 

An ominous article appears in the Guiana Royal Gazette, the 
Government paper, taking occasion from the opinion of the law 
officers concerning the petition of the Rev. E. A. Wallbridge and 
others against any further grants to the various ecclesiastical 
bodies, to call for some more stringent means of dealing with 
persons whom our contemporary is pleased to designate “ of- 
fenders” against the dignity of the legislature of that colony. 
It seems that some parties there have indulged in the use of lan- 
guage not deemed by gentlemen in office sufficiently respectful. 
low far the good people in Guiana may have really misbehaved 
themselves in this matter it is impossible for us to say; but the 


‘| whole article has to us an air of esagaeration and extravagance, 


as though the writer were overacting his part with a view to get 
up a pretext for some measure of unwonted severity. We beg, 
in the kindest spirit, to administer a caution to our contemporary 
on this head. Neither prosecutions at law, nor a power of “ in- 
definite commitment” by “a sturdy sergeant-at-arms,” will con- 
tribute to the real dignity of the Combined Court, or engage the 
respect of the people to that body. No more egregious depart- 
ure from its true dignity can be fallen into by a legislative body 
than to make itsel party to a quarrel with every individual who 
may please to speak uncourteously of it, nor any method more 
certain to alienate from it the regard of the entire community. 
To be respected they should deserve respect; and, deserving 
respect, they will secure it. 





Tue deep and extending hold which the anti-slavery question 
has acquired on the people of the United States, is strikingly mani- 
fested in the proceedings and temper of the great religious meetings 
which have been held there during the present spring. The Pres- 
byterian, the Methodist, and the Baptist churches have all been 
strongly moved on the subject, and in all instances, with indications 
of a growing resoluteness on the part of abolitionists, met, we are 
obliged to say, by equal resoluteness on the part of pro-slavery men. 
The tendency is clearly towards a division between the northern 
and southern churches, and, in one instance—the Baptists—this 
result seems to have been accomplished during the present year. 
Such is the tenor of the following extract of a letter, which we copy 
from a late number of the Liberator :— 


‘* Supposing that you might not have heard of the doings of the Bap- 
tist Convention, lately held in Providence, I herewith subjoin a state- 
ment. You may recollect, that some months since; a formal demand 
was made, by Alabama Baptists, that slaveholders should be permitted 
to preach the gospel as missionaries. This demand was an infringement 
of a previous compromise, made, too, by the southern portion of the 
church at the last triennial convention. And the object of the late 
convention was to meet this demand, and to decide for war or peace. 
The attendance of northern members was rather strong, say 400; the 
attendance from the south few, but their best men. The vote was over- 
whelming, and final in the premises, that no slaveholder should be per- 
mitted to preach Christ crucified to the heathen. The rending asunder 
of the Baptist church is complete. The northern part of it holding the 
charter, with the Board of Home and Foreign Missions, of course, to 
be somewhat remodelled. They lose about 12,000 dollars per annum, 
which principally came from the States of Georgia and Virginia. The 
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southern part, embracing all the slaveholding States, bave called a con- 
vention, to meet in a few days at Augusta, Georgia, to organise sepa- 
rately for themselves. The revenue of the porthern Baptists wil 
amount to about 78,000 dollars. They will, consequently, have to recall 
missionaries, or receive more aid. ‘They deserve credit, and perhaps 
will get their penny, although they bave stood in the market-place until 
the eleventh hour. Better late than never! Brother Jackson, this is a 
big homb that has burst, and I, for one, feel thankful that the destroyer 


is shattered.”’ 


We must say we feel thankful too. We see it observed, indeed, 
in some of the papers, that, by the absolute separation of the 
northern from the southern churches, the former will be deprived 
of an opportunity, and of the only opportunity they had, of exer- 
cising a salutary influence upon the latter; and that, in the slave- 
holding churches left to themselves, slavery may find a secure and 
unassailable fastness. We do not think so. The greatest possible 
mischief was done by the implied and inevitable sanction which was 
given to slavery by the fellowship and co-operation of the untainted 
churches; and no benefit, we conceive, can be greater than the 
annihilation of this sanction, and the consequent exhibition of 
the system of slavery in the light of so decided a testimony 


against it. 





Our files of Mauritius papers have come to hand. We are glad 
to find that the spirit of agricultural improvement is stirring even 
there. The papers are occupied with a proposition to erect, by 
shares, a central manufactory for sugar, so that the care of the 
estates shall be confined exclusively to the cultivation of the cane. 
We should augur favourably of this project. Our contemporary, 
the Watchman, is pleased to take a courteous notice of our 
remarks on the Civil Commissaries, and to say some kind things of 
us which we hope are not altogether undeserved. We can assure 
him of the value we attach to all articles of intelligence from Mauri- 
tius, which we fear is yet, to us in England, very much of a derra 
incognita. The Cernéen mentions that one hundred Chinese are 
about being sent away from the island at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, because they can neither be made to work, nor be kept in 
order ; and this is not the first time, two hundred having been sent 
away on a former occasion. So much for Chinese immigration! 





Or an article in The League of last Saturday we must speak in 
terms of mixed approbation and astonishment. It is entitled, 
“‘ Protection the Bane of the Colonies—Monopolist Oppression of 
the Negroes ;”” and argues well and conclusively, in a line which we 
have often taken, against the present scheme of colonial immigra- 
tion. At the conclusion, however, are two strange references to 
‘‘the Anti-Slavery Society,” to which we must give a passing 
notice. Having made a citation from the letter of Mr. Price, of 
Jamaica, the writer proceeds thus :— 


‘“‘This is important testimony, coming from a planter who makes 
five hundred hogsheads of sugar per annum, and ought to make a deep 
impression on the Anti-Slavery Society, who have hitherto given their 
countenance and support to the monopolists, and who tell us that, if the 
protection on free-labour sugar be removed, ‘ the planter will withdraw 
from the production of sugar; the labourer will lose his employment 
and his wages ; the merchant and shopkeeper will find their resources 
suddenly cut off ; and, lastly, the abolitionist will discover, to his dis- 
may, that a fresh impetus of vast force is given to slavery and the slave- 
trade.’ ” 


Mr. Price’s letter is undoubtedly very interesting, and we have 
inserted it in our pages as confirmatory of our own views. But why 
will our contemporary continue to have recourse to the unfair con- 
troversial artifices which are here again employed ? In this passage 
are not less than two inaccurate statements. Tn the first place, it is 
not true that the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society ‘* have given their countenance and support to the mono- 

lists.’ On the contrary, as the writer either knows or ought to 

now, they have repeatedly urged the admission of all foreign pro- 
duce into the British market on-the same terms as that of British 

ossessions, with the solitary exception of produce slave-grown, for 
which they certainly have had a reason to assign far from implicat- 
ing them in the love of monopoly. This is nothing but the calling 
of ill names. In the next place, it is not true that the Committee 
have ever said the things ascribed to them in this sentence. The 
first three of these items we disown utterly. The last they have said, 
and they say it still, for nothing has yet been adduced to disprove it, 
or to bring it into question. 


This writer further refers to the effective labour of the negroes |. 


on the railroad now making in Jamaica as evidence of the superiority 
of free over slave-labour, and bids us ponder this. Why, we have 
often affirmed the same thing. On the strength of this he bids not 
‘* presume again to raise the cry that free labour needs protection.” 
This is another misrepresentation. We have never raised such a 
cry, we have never uttered such asentiment. . What we have said, 
and the only thing we haye said, is, that opening the British market 
to slave-produce under present circumstances, will aggravate 
slavery and stimulate the slave-trade.’ . 

Whether the writer in the League is pursuing an object’ which 
he thinks can be obtained by misrepresentation and abuse, or whe- 
ther he thinks these to be weapons befitting his hands, we know not. 
We have been accustomed to think that they are unworthy of a 
good cause, and that they recoil, in the end, on him who employs 

m. 
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Our contemporary of the Colonial Gazette is hard to please. 
Even improving sugar crops cannot extort a smile from him. 
He reluctantly states the fact, and admits that it “looks well ;” 
but he immediately complains that “ it is mere surface show.” All 
show, of course—the sugar will never be turned into solid cash. 
But “ at what cost,” he emphatically asks (he puts the question 
in italies), “ haye these erops been raised, and cut, and manufac- 
tured?” And then he naively adds, “ We call upon the Anfi- 
Slavery Reporter and the Economist to name the proprietor or 
the mortgagee who is receiving any return upon his capital.” 
This is a good joke. “We call!” Who is che editor of the 
Colonial Gazette that he is entitled to call upon us for any snch 
information? As before the public he is nothing more than the 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter ; and therefore, in our turn, 
we call upon him ‘to name the proprietors and mortgagees who 
are not receiving a return upon their capital. Our argument 
must clearly be as conclusive for the prosperity of Jamaica as his 
can be against it. 

But for his question, at what cost is sugar produced. This is a 
very important question, and one concerning which we have 
quite as much curiosity as our contemporary ; but we are not able 
to answer it. Mortgagees, proprietors, and attorneys, the whole 
clique of them, are very shy upon this matter; and if our con- 
temporary has any more influence with them than we have, we 
should thank him sincerely fer so employing it as to obtain a 
little information respecting it. The Guiana Gazette has made 
an assertion, and the Colonial Gazette has thought proper to 
endorse it, that the whole price of the crop goes into the pockets 
of the labourers.” We have no doubt at all but this is a gross 
exaggeration; but assertions on the one side and counter asser- 
tions on the other prove nothing. A great public service would 
be done by any gentleman, or number of gentlemen, who would 
furnish authentic data from which an answer could be framed 
to the very important question of our contemporary,—at what 
cost the sugar crops are raised, cut, and manufactured. 

Our friend of the Colonial seems much perplexed with the 
case of Mr. Price. That he is “young, enterprising, and meri- 
torious,” he is obliged to admit ; but he is a bad man to mar the 
cuckoo note which has been so long harped upon, that no profit is 
to be made out of aJamaica sugar estate. He has worked too hard. 
Having no slaves to drive, he has (infatuated man!) been “ slav- 
ing”’ (it is our contemporary’s word and emphasis) himself. He 
has also the fault of being “ endowed with energy and ingenuity 
far above the average of men”’—that is, of course, of such men 
as have hitherto had the management of sugar estates. And 


then “ the 1500/. a year” which he has cleared is a paltry pittance 


for such a man, a mere “ farmer’s return,” and nothing compared 
with “ the 15,000/. a year” which it ought to yield to the pro- 
prietor. Certainly there is “something rotten” here; “nor,’’ to 
use our contemporary’s words, “is the rotten part difficult of 
detection.” ‘The animus of this whole passage is, that West 
India ¢states ought to yield enormous profits without either 
ingenuity, energy, or industry ; and that they will not do so is 
the real source of colonial lamentation. This sort of lamentation, 
however, be it understood, is nothing new. It does not date only 
since the era of emancipation. The welkin rang with it many 
years before that. The fact is that slavery ruined the estates, 
and freedom is recovering them. 

All this wriggling is to bring out the old story, that the great 
mischief in the West Indies is the want of labour. We abso- 
lutely deny it. We have mentioned cases in which occupiers of 
estates have found plenty of labour : on which our contemporar 
shrewdly reminds us, that “ two swallows do not make a summer.” 
He then goes on to mention two or three instances of indolence, to 
which, in the spirit of the same adage, we reply, that a couple of 
idlers do not make an idle population. The undeniable fact is, 
that there is a great deal more labour in Jamaica than the 
planters have yet taken any reasonable pains to avail themselves 
of; and we learn upon what we deem good authority, that the 
opinion is rapidly gaining ground in Jamaica itself that there is 
labour enough in the island without immigration. The necessity 
of immigration may soon come to be an English rather than ‘a 
colonial sentiment, and its last and most tenacious advocates may 
be found among those sharp-sighted gentlemen who always find 
profit, whoever may be the losers, in the management of loans 
and the execution of contracts. 





Parliamentarp Entelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Taorspay, June 5. 
Mr. Forster presented a petition from most of the principal manu- 
facturers and merchants in Manchester, Glasgow, London, Bristol, and 
other places connected with British trade to Brazil, Cuba, and Africa, 
complaining of unfounded and calumnious charges against them in refer- 
ence to the manufacture and supply of gcods for those countries in which 
slavery exists; and praying for inquiry inte the subject, with a view to 
their vindication ; for which purpose he should, to-morrow (this day), 
move that the petition be printed and circulated with the votes; after 
which he should move that it be referred to a select committee. 





Fripay, June 6. 
Mr. Forster gave notice that on Tuesday next he would ask the Right 
Honourable Baronet at the head of her Majesty’s Government whether 
there were any documents in the possession of the Government con- 
firmatory of a participation, directly or indirectly, by any British subject 





in the slave-trade, as alleged in Mr. Tyler’s Message to Congress on the - 
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19th February, 1845 ; and if 80, whether there was any objection on the 
part of her Majesty’s Government to produce copies of such documents 
before the House. It was also his intention, on the same occasion, to 
ask the Right Honourable Baronet whether the Government could furnish 
any information as to numbers, names, and descriptions of the vessels 
which, in Mr. Tyler’s Message, were alleged to have received cargoes on 
board, being the property of British capitalists, for the purposes of carry- 
ing on the slave-trade, (giving the names of the parties if it should be 
thought proper,) either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 





JAMAICA RUINED, OR HOW IT STRIKES AN 
AMERICAN. 
(From the Christian Politician.) 


Wk invite special attention to the following communication of our corre- 
spondent. The writer resides in one of the southern States, and is a 
gentleman in whose veracity confidence would not be misplaced. It is a 
plain, unvarnished statement of facts and observations recently made by 
one who had personal knowledge of the condition of the West Indies be- 
fore and after emancipation. His recent visit to Jamaica was for the 
express purpose of keeping up with the progress of events, and learning 
for himself the true state of things as now existing there.—Ep. Chris. Pol. 


To the Editor of the Christian Politician. 


Dr. B.—Having recently paid a visit of several months to the island of 
Jamaica, during which I travelled from one end of the island to the other, 
and visited nearly every town ; having, too, had peculiar facilities afforded 
me for the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the real condition, 
plans, and prospects of the different classes on the island, I will trouble 
you with a few remarks, as the result of my observations and inquiries, 
which you will either publish or suppress, as you may deem best. 

The object of my visit being principally to obtain information on dif- 
ferent subjects that might be useful to myself and others, immediately on 
my arrival I commenced an inquiry as extensive, and, at the same time, 
as noiseless, as I could, making the most minute observations as I pro- 
ceeded as to the state of the island commercially and politically. 

On looking around and asking, how does Jamaica prosper now? you 
are answered with the cry of ruin! ruin!! You ask the cause, and you 
are told, ‘‘ the people will not work, and the country is ruined.’’ As you 
pass through the island in prosecution of your inquiries, you hear the 
same cry reiterated—ruin! ruin!! And so it continues to the end of the 
chapter—all who utter it assigning the same cause—the people will not 
work. The idea that the country is ruined appears at first sight sustained 
by the fact that in all districts of the country you continually meet with 
estates thrown up, sugar works in statu quo, buildings dilapidated, fences 
broken down, and land overgrown with weeds and grass—all indications 
of ruin and bankruptcy. And, as a consequence, you hear of the great 
falling off of the staple production, sugar, and its consequent high price. 
On a cursory glance at Jamaica, these facts present a prominent and 
ominous appearance; and one is ready at first to join the universal cry, 
surely the country is ruined! Nothing is more common than a wrong 
conclusion drawn from a superficial view of any subject, while a close in- 
vestigation will generally correct such premature decision, and show us 
that we have been imposed upon. Such will be found the case with 
regard to Jamaica. 

If you inquire why are these estates thrown up? why have these sugar 
works ceased their operations? why is less sugar exported now than 
formerly ? the answer you may uniformly expect is—the labourers will not 
work in the field—we cannot hire field labourers. All this is very plau- 
sible, and appears supported by the efforts of the island, or colonial 
government, goaded on by sinking monopolists to obtaim an increase of 
labourers by emigration. The blame must fall somewhere, and it may as 
well fall upon the shoulders of the poor black man as elsewhere; he has 
unjustly borne more than this before, and it is more likely to fall on him 
than others, because he has but few friends to clear him of the charge. 

But the cause does not lay with him; it must be looked for elsewhere. 
It is not that the negro, now free, is lazy and will not work for fair 
wages ; it is not because the planter cannot get continuous labour on his 
estate—it is beeause he or his agent will not ; he will not pay a fair price 
for labour, he would now reduce the free man to a condition as dependent 
and servile as that of the slave, and because the freeman has the option 
of refusing to work for such wages as he would dictate, his dignity is 
lowered, and the cry of ruin is raised because the people will not work. 
Journeying from Annotta Bay to Port Maria, I passed an estate, the name 
of which | now forget, that presented an unusually ruined appearance, 
and asked a negro boy, a shrewd communicative lad, who was my guide, 
and who lived about a mile distant, what was the reason for its looking so 
much worse than many we had passed before ? he answered, with great 
simplicity, that ‘‘ Busha (attorney or manager) was very bad man; in 
slavery time he lick people too much, and since free come he hire people 
and make ’em fool; he hire em and no pay ’em, and now nobody work 
for him.’”’ I asked him where the owner of the estate lived, and he said, 
“* Away in England.’’ Subsequently I learnt that this boy’s answer, 
simple as it was, afforded a complete solution of the mystery why some 
estates were given up, and why the people would not work. Many planters 
and some agents do obtain sufficient continuous labour, and can make 
sugar and make the estates pay, and many more might if they would. But 
were every estate in full operation, I believe there would not be labour 


‘enough on the island to work them ; for, it must be admitted, that a great 


amount of force has, since emancipation, been withdrawn from the field. 
But this, instead of being an evil to be lamented, constitutes one of the 
most pleasing features in the late change. Women, mothers, daughters, 
or wives, can now find a more appropriate sphere than the cane field for 
the employment of their time, in the superintendance of their domestic 
arrangements ; thus securing for themselves and families a large amount 
of comfort, which till lately they had been entire strangers to. And such 
as formerly composed the pickaninny hogmeat gang,—i.e., children whose 
business was to gather food for the hogs on the estate, now are sent to 
school. And many of the smartest of the men formerly employed in the 
cane field, have found a better market for their labour in other branches 
of industry, and have been foolish enough to avail themselves of the bene- 





ficial change. In this way full one-third of the former available force of 
the field has been taken from it, and were every plantation in full opera- 
tion, additional labour would be required to carry on the work, and there 
would then be some propriety in the cry that now rings the island from 
east to west for emigration ; but how senseless now; yea, how unjust ; 
while thousands of the native population are without work, are willing 
to work, and would be glad to work for fair wages. Fair wages! The 
use of this term suggests a few remarks on the subject of wages. 

In Jamaica, in times of slavery, when a slave wanted to hire a few 
days of his own time, (I suppose I should say his master’s time,) he 
usually paid 50 cents per day for it—often more, seldom less—and the 
poor man innocently enough supposed that if worth so much to his 
master when a slave, after he became free, he was worth as much to him- 
self; but instead of insisting on this, contented himself with 374 cents, 
or ls. 6d. sterling—not too much one would think for a day’s labour be- 
neath the scorching sun of Jamaica. This sum, small though it must 
seem to every disinterested and reflecting man, was at first cut down 
still lower, by exactions in the shape of rent for house and provision 
grounds ; which, if submitted to, would have justified the oft-reiterated 
retort, that when free the negroes would not take care of themselves. Had 
the claim of the planter been a specific one, for so much rent for a certain 
sized house, it would have been all fair, and no person could have ob- 
jected to it. As the landlord of a cottage, &c., his claim for rent was 
good, but here was the singularity of the charge—the poor man had to 
pay so much rent for himself, so much for his wife, and so much for each 
child—a petty extortion that left the labourer in possession of but a 
small portion of his earnings at the end of the month. In the commence- 
ment of freedom this one circumstance alone occasioned more discord 
between planter and labourer than any other—and drove the labourer to 
seek a home and provision ground of his own—hence arose the numerous 
free negro villages that meet the eye and gladden the heart in all districts 
of the country ; and where the labourer, contented and cheerful, may sit 
with his family, and enjoy the comforts of his rustic home. Thus the 
evil determined against the poor man resulted in his welfare; while he 
remained on the estate renting a cottage and grounds, he was, in a certain 
sense, attached to the estate, and was liable to exactions and oppression, 
which he escaped by acquiring a home of his own—the planter or his agent 
cannot now coerce such labourer with the threat» of expulsion from his 
house and grounds—the one is as independent as the other—he is not 
compelled to labour on any particular estate, but can seek employment 
where he may please, or where his labour is worth most. And the planter 
can only get along with him by a fair remuneration for labour performed 
without any deduction in any shape or form whatever, and with such 
treatment as is due from one man to another. Oh, how it galls many to 
be compelled in dealing with such men, to lower the high tones of domi- 
neering tyranny used in the days of slavery. All thisis ruin. This, 
however, is not the condition of all the labouring population—I would it 
were so—but only of those who have by industry and economy secured 
for themselves a refuge and a home. 

I saw and conversed with labourers who were working for 25 cents per 
day, and who, out of the 1 dollar 50 cents thus earned per week, would 
have to pay 50 cents for rent, leaving but one dollar for their own main- 
tenance, &c. Surely this was too little. These men would not have 
worked at this rate had they possessed a home of their own; but being 
attached to the estate by renting a hut and grounds thereon, till they 
could get away, would have to submit to their lot. The enormous sum 
of 37} cents, without any privileges whatever, is considered by planters 
and attorneys as too much for a day’s labour; and a reckless determina- 
tion appears to prevail among them to reduce it by any means to 25 cents, 
and in some cases to 183. In some districts a combination appears to 
have been entered into by attorneys for this purpose ; whether by instruc- 
tions from England, or on their own responsibility, I know not. If the 
former, it must have been in consequence of their own mismanagement 
and misrepresentation. But they will not succeed ; in some districts they may 
for a time reduce the wages of the labourer, but they cannot generally, nor 
at all when the crop comes in ; and where the labourers have a home of their 
own, they will not succeed even now. Such labourers will be able to-sup- 
port themselves on their own little freeholds and hold out against such an 
unjust combination. The planters know this very well. And oneal 
may hear them, on all hands, while looking upon the rich valleys teeniing 
with the heavy crops which the coming year promises, lamenting that the 
labour will be insufficient to get them in. Now after their grinding the 
labourer in the way they have, when work was scarce, who would pity 
them if the labourers were to retaliate and let their crops perish in the 
field? This, however, they will not do, unless the same insane policy is 
pursued with regard to wages. A gentleman living near Montego Bay 
assured me that in the parish in which he lived there were about 3000 
labourers who were out of employ from this cause— they would work for 
374 cents, and for no less. With these facts in view you may account 
for the clamour for immigration which so extensively prevails—because 
the planters cannot get the native peasantry to work for 25 cents per day, 
they went to overstock the market with labour, and thus reduce its value, 
making the amount of wages given these emigrants, who will, to acertain 
extent, be in their power, a standard by which to regulate the wages given 
the native labourer. Of the unprecedented injustice of this emigration 
project as at present advocated a few words presently. It is assigned as 
a reason for wishing this reduction in the price of labour, that the culti- 
vation of sugar will not allow such high wages—strange indeed if this were 
true, that many estates which have, since freedom, been doing well, (and 
many such were pointed out to me, ) strange that such have this year broken 
up more ground, and put in many more cane plants than formerly. But 
if it were true, that the present mode of cultivating sugar in Jamaica would 
not pay, could no improvements be suggested that would leave the earn~ 
ings of the labourer untouched? If the pruning-knife must be applied, 
are there not other places where it might be more judiciously and efficiently 
applied than in cutting down his poor pittance? Verily there are. To 
justify this attempted reduction in labour, it is said, that a labourer can 
live for next to nothing in Jamaica. I grant it is true, that he can live 
very cheaply there, if he will be content with the simple vegetable pro- 
ductions of his own soil, and which he can cultivate for himself at little 
cost, if he will devote part of his time to such cultivation; but in such 
case he could not give what the planter requires, i.e., continuous labour 
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on the estate. But if such continuous labour be given, he must purchase 
his food; and then, I affirm without fear of contradiction, that it 
would cost him twice or thrice as much to live as it would the labouring 
class in Cincinnati or Ohio. And how would they fare with 25 cents a-day, 
living as cheaply as they do? But it is objected that the wife can cultivate 
these provision grounds while the husband labours on the estate. Granted. 
But what a shameful proposition conceals itself under a suggestion so spe- 
cious and apparently fair. It is this—that the the poor wife shall toil to 
feed herself, her children, and husband, that he may toil for a bare 25 
cents. for the planter. May all Jamaica’s sugar plantations perish before 
her peasantry are reduced to such a sad condition. Whether, then, he 
has to buy his food, or work for it, how can he be expected to work for 
less than he does ?_ I have seen men working for 37} cents per day who 
day after day have no stronger food than bread and salt fish, and some- 
timetimes island vegetables, with a cup of coffee in the morning, and 
sometimes not that ; as often as otherwise having nothing more than so- 
so bread, as they call‘it, i.e., bread alone. Who then can blame the la- 
bourer for resisting a further reduction of his wages if he can do it success- 
fully? Who rather, that possesses the soul of a man, will not commend 
his independence? The craven soul that would deny the exercise of such 
feelings to a man because his face is black, is not to be reasoned with— 
reason would be lost on him who has none himself. 

*¢ But where, then, should the work of retrenchment commence ? 
Should the salaries of overseers and book-keepers be reduced? By no 
means ; they rarely are paid too much. If they are required at all, they 
are by no means too well paid. But in most cases one of the two might 
be dispensed with altogether. A good overseer is all that is required; 
and the book-keeper and attorney, too, might be dismissed with great 
advantage to the proprietor—the book-keeper because there are no books 
for him to keep; the name, though a high-sounding one to us, being a 
perfect misnomer in its application to the Jamaica agent, book-keeping 
being no part of his business. The book-keeper is but the overseer’s 
drudge, with which he might as readily dispense as not. And as to the 
attorney, well were it for Jamaica’s prosperity if there was not one on the 
island. He is in most case§ the root of all evil—generally a highly paid, 
pampered, lazy, aristocratical nabob, who alone fattens at his post, filches 
the absentee proprietor out of all he can, getting rich by swindling his 
employer and grinding the poor, and then lays all the blame upon poor 
‘Sambo.’ Some of these attorneys or managers are agents for several 
properties, and right well they deserve the name of managers, right well 
they manage for themselves. They get a good salary for each estate, and 
manage to monopolise all the privileges the estate may afford, such as 
keeping breeding-stock on the estate for their own profit, buying cattle 
young or lean, and keeping them in the estate’s pasture till'they are fit for 
the market, affording no inconsiderable source of revenue to themselves 
{when carried out to the extent which in some cases it is), instead of con- 
sulting the owner’s welfare by keeping on the estate as many belonging to 
him as the estate would support. They also furnish the estate with all 
things it requires, charging their own price, without forgetting their own 
nice pickings. Most of these attornies have from one or two to half-a- 
dozen housekeepers (mistresses), who, though they do no labour, are 
mostly put down as labourers, and their time charged to the proprietor as 
such. Men in such circumstances cannot be expected to feel a deep in- 
terest in their employer’s success. With them ‘ comes night, comes nine- 
pence ; their salary is the first paid, because paid by themselves; they 
finger the cash. They are not solicitous to secure labour for the estate ; 
if the labourers will work on their terms, all is well and good ; if they 
will not, there is no compromise or conciliation—without ceremony they 
are sent about their business. The attorney can easily deceive the ab- 
sentee proprietor, and persuade him that the fault rests with the people ; 
that they are fractious or lazy, or exorbitant, and will not work ; and can 
as easily obtain his consent to aim at the lowest possible reduction of 
wages, so low that the labourer would be a fool to yield to such terms, 
and when little or no labour can be obtained for such estates, they are 
thrown up—a source of loss and regret to all but the attorney. To the 
labourer, because now there is less demand for his labour ; to the over- 
seer, because he now loses his situation ; to the owner, because now no 
sugar goes to England for him ; but as to the attorney, with nothing to 
do, his salary goes on, his housekeepers must be retained to keep 
house, and his salary goes on for what ? for seeing the fields and houses 
don’t run away before they can be sold or rented. And every obstacle 
will by him be thrown in the way of selling or leasing the estate, unless 
he be abie to buy it himself, well knowing that on the sale or lease of the 
estate spoil so rich and valuable would be wrenched from his grasp.’’ 





ADVICE TO THE WEST INDIANS FROM MAURITIUS. 
[The Mauritius Watchman on the transportation of Coolies. ] 


By the English papers we see that the introduction of Coolies into the 
West Indies has received the sanction of the British Government, and, 
doubtless, it is a measure which has been taken for satisfying that urgent 
cry for labourers which was sounded from almost all the islands. But we 
believe that this permission will prove more of a curse than a blessing to 
those colonies. Distant as they are from India, the expense of their in- 
troduction will be considerably increased. But let it be remembered also, 
that this outlay forms but a small part of that which is involved in the 
employment of Indian labourers. Yams, maize, manioc, and plaintains 
form the food of the West Indian labourers ; but the Indian must have 
rice, ghee, dholl, currystuff, and a variety of other articles to him indis- 
pensable, which will all have to pay a freight proportioned to the length 
of the voyage ; for, although rice is cultivated in the West Indies and on the 
American continent, it cannot be sold there so cheap as it can be imported 
from India, and the other articles are not obtainable there. When the 
increased expense involved in these circumstances is taken into considera- 
tion, and is set against the price of free labour in the West Indies, where 
it is in general considerably lower than it was here two years ago, and the 
difference between the quantity of work performed by the labourers of 


African race and those from India is also calculated, we believe the intro- 


duction of Indians will prove a serious calamity to those colonies. With 
the distance will be increased, not only the cost of transport, but the un- 
certainty of supply ; and those only who know the Indian character can 





appreciate the troubles and contentions that would arise were the Coolies 
deprived of any of their usual rations. The diseases, too, which they fre- 
quently introduce, and which are at present unknown to a great degree in 
the West Indies, are no slight objection againsttheir importation. We, there- 
fore, hope that the West Indian planters will weigh these circumstances 
well before making large demands for Indian labourers. We do not think 
that a class of persons can be found whose work yields so little profit to 
the employer as these, or who are so generally destitute of good prin- 
ciples. They are far more intelligent than the African race, if that de- 
serves the name of intelligence which only serves to invent excuses for 
avoiding work ; but they learn less readily on account of this same cun- 
ning, which shows them that the more useful they become the more will 
their employments increase. 





Colonial Entelligence. 


Jamaica.—State or Acricutture.—In every quarter of the 
island do we hear of efforts being made to adopt improvements, and to 
bring into operation improved systems of culture and manufacture. The 
result of this universal feeling cannot but prove of the utmost advantage, 
and we are assured that in a comparative brief period of time our exports 
of sugar will be materially increased in quantity, whilst the quality will be 
improved by the aid of the new process of manufacture, and the amount 
expended in cultivation and manufacture, after the first outlay for ma- 
chinery, &c., wili be much less than it now is. In no country in the world 
is there a brighter prospect of large returns for capital invested than in 
Jamaica at the present moment ; and the friends of freedom can in no 
matter better prove their devotion to the cause than by judiciously invest- 
ing capital in these colonies, so as to enable them to supply the total 
quantity of sugar required for the British markets, and thus drive slave- 
grown produce to seek some other consumers than the people of Great 
Britain, who paid so largely to secure freedom to the slaves throughout 
the British dominions.— Morning Journal. 

Hitt Coorres.—We regret to learn that much difficulty has 
been experienced by the government emigration agents at Madras and 
Calcutta in obtaining Hill Coolies for the West Indies. At the former 
presidency, indeed, a prejudice seems to have been raised among the 
Coolies by the natives, who had been previously concerned in procuring 
emigrants for the Mauritius, and the consequence is, that little hope is 
entertained of procuring any from thence, at least during the present sea- 
son. The accounts from the presidency of Calcutta are not so unfavour- 
able, but it is feared the supply will be inconsiderable.—Falmouth Post. 

Hitt Coorres.-The Agent-General of Immigration has issued 
a public notice, which will be found in our advertising columns, by which 
it will be seen that a ship had sailed from Calcutta with Hill Coolies for 
this island. These people will be landed at Old Harbour, and are to be 
located in neighbouring parishes.—Morning Journal. 

Tue WEATHER is agreeable. We have had one or two “rather 
warm’’ days, but we have also been blessed with delightful rains, which, 
we are happy to state, have been very general; and the prospects for 
the ensuing crops of coffee and sugar are highly favourable.—Morning 
Journal. ~ 








Britisa Gurana.—ImmicRaAtion.— Whilst immigration will so 
soon commence from the East Indies, the coast of Africa has not been for- 
gotten. Our old transport, the Arabian, which made several voyages to 
and from Sierra Leone, but very slowly, has been given up; nor bas the 
colony, we believe, as yet supplied her place. A very smart brig, how- 
ever, the Rufus, of Sierra Leone, which arrived in this port some time ago 
from that settlement, with some labourers and a general cargo, will leave 
the river to-morrow for Africa, with the view of bringing out more immi- 
grants from Sierra Leone. The Rufus’s will be a private speculation, for 
the sake of the bounties.—Royal Gazette. 





Srerra Leons.—The blockading squadron on the coast of Africa 
continue to be successful in their object of suppressing the slave traffic, 
although the pestilence denominated the fever seems to make dreadful 
havoc among our men. Scarcely a single European vessel escapes ; entire 
crews, officers and men, are suddenly brought within its fearful grasps ; 
and the most hardy constitutions yield to its horrible attacks. The 
Ardent steamer had been but a short time on this station, after having for 
a long period enjoyed the fine and healthy atmosphere of Rio de Janeiro, 
when her sailing-master was attacked, and died after fivedays. This was 
followed by the prostration of several of the officers, who were for some 
time in considerable danger. Two lieutenants and a surgeon were in- 
valided, and sent to England for restoration in hospitals.— Glove. 





Mavritivs.—Tue Civiz Commissarres.—Another instance in 
proof of the gross misconduct and abuse of power of our Civil Commis- 
saries took place in the district of Moka on New Year’s-day. A working 
man of Port Louis was going in a little cart to visit his friends at Moka, 
and pass the holidays there with his family. Two policemen, one in uni- 
form and one in plain clothes, asked him to allow them to ride, to which 
he consented. When they arrived at the office of the assistant commis- 
sary, one Martial Noel, he was stopped, and a little sucking pig, which 
had cost him 90 cents in the Bazaar, was taken from him by order of that 
functionary. It was in vain that he pleaded that he was not carrying it 
for sale, but simply as an article of provision for the day. It appears 
that this chew-bacon, encouraged by the impunity with which his worthy 
cotemporary Ravel abuses the public, gives the rein to his appetite for 
pork, and indulges it at the expense of every worthy feeling, of every idea 
of conduct becoming the magistrate. Such vermin are a scandal on the 
administration, and are far more likely to create than to repress abuses. 
— Watchman. feta 

Senpinc Immigrants Away.—From reading the advertise- 
ment inthe Government Gazette of Saturday last, asking for ‘ten- 
ders for the passage of one hundred Chinese, one is naturally lef to 
believe, that these hundred men came, five years ago, to offer’ their’ ser- 


vices as field-labourers, and that;they have accomplished thelr task a 
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the satisfaction of their employers and of Government. No such thing ! 
These hundred Chinese will not work, are idlers, and vagrants ; the 
police cannot succeed in making them useful citizens, and therefore the 
colony is kind enongh to defray the expenses of their voyage hence to 
one of the dependencies of the Celestial Empire.—Cerneén. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


es ae 

Unitep Strates.—Tae Americans ON West Inpian Immi- 
GRATION.—The New York Sun contains an article on this subject, from 
which we extract the following passages :—‘‘ The importation of Africans 
into the West India colonies of Great Britain at this time demands our 
serious consideration. It is with no ordinary concern that we contem- 
plate the policy of the government and people of England, that we see the 
subjects of that great empire transporting Africans to the West India 
colonies (six), one of which (Guiana) has, within a few months, received 
12,000 Africans from the coast, many of them purchased, voluntarily it is 
true, from the chief men of native tribes at so much per head. The effect 
of this policy upon the civilisation and happiness of the African race may 
not be so deplorable as the slave-trade in the cruel form it is now carried 
on by outlaws, but it cannot be less productive of evil influences among 
the native tribes in Africa, who will war with each other for the capture 
of slaves as heretofore. As a nation, we cannot dictate to England, but 
our treaties with her for the suppression of the slave-trade authorise our 
government to remonstrate, earnestly and energetically, against this evasion 
of the fair intent and object of those treaties.”’ 

A Siaver Cartorep.—Schooner Spitfire (of New Orleans) ar- 
rived at Boston 14th inst., a prize to the U.S. brig Trurton, in command 
of Lieut. Washington Reid. The Spitfire, Peter Flowry master, was seized 
in the Rio Pongo, coast of Africa, at the slave-factory of Paul Taber, 
March 26, on suspicion of being engaged in the slave-trade, by the boats 
of U.S. brig Truzton, in the charge of Lieut. Simona F. Blunt, co-operat- 
ing with the boats of H.B.M. steamer Ardent, under the charge of Lieut. 
Johnson. The boats were alongside under English colours, and ordered 
the schooner to show her colours, on the penalty of being seized as a 
pirate. The American ensign was then hoisted at her gaff, and the colours 
immediately shifted in the boats, and the schooner taken charge “of, evi- 
dence having been lodged against her as having already made a successful 
trip from the same place to the island of Cuba with 346 slaves, under the 
command of Capt. Gordon, lately in command of the Manchester, by 
Thomas Turner, who served in both vessels as Capt. G.’s mate. She was 
then known by the name of Covallero, and was built in Baltimore, whence 
she sailed vid New York, 1842. She was afterwards sold, and her regis- 
ter returned to Baltimore. Her present crew also testified as to her inten- 
tion of receiving slaves.— New York Sun. 

Staves anp Tutotocy.—The Savannah Republican of March 
23rd contains an advertisement of a certain tract of land to be sold, and 
** also, at the same time and place, the following negro slaves, to wit :— 
Charles, Peggy, Antonett, Davy, September, Maria, Jenny, and Isaac, 
levied on as the property of Henry T. Hall, to satisfy a mortgage fi. fa. 
issued out of M‘Intosh Superior Court, in favour of the Board of Directors 
of the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 
v. said Henry T. Hall. Conditions, cash. C. O’Neat, Deputy Sheriff, 
M.C.’’— What better argument is needed to satisfy the ‘‘ fanatics”? of the 
North that slavery is a divinely appointed institution than this selling of 
slaves for the benefit of a theological seminary ? The blood and muscles 
of ‘‘ Charles, Peggy, Antonett, Davy,’’ &c., when converted into cash, 
will go to furnish facilities for raising up an evangelical ministry, who will 
proclaim the gospel of love in the ears of a wicked world; and thus these 
poor benighted heathens (the slaves we mean, not the ministers,) may be 
made instrumental in turning many unto righteousness.— Chr. Freeman. 

.A SLave snot DEAD IN MaryLanp.—A young man named 
“Mathews, a nephew of General Mathews, whose father, it is believed, 
holds an office at Washington, killed one of the slaves upon his father’s 
farm by shooting him. Young Mathews had been left in charge of the 
farm; he gave an order to the servant, which was disobeyed, when he 
‘proceeded to the house, obtained a gun, and, returning, shot the servant. 
He immediately fled to his father’s residence, where he still remains un- 
molested.— Baltimore Visitor. 

Ronaway Staves.—A Mr. Finigan, of Chambersburgh, Pa., 
-was attacked by about one hundred negroes, headed by a few white per- 
sons, and would have been severely injured, if not killed, but for the in- 
‘terference of a number of citizens. He attempted to shoot down some of 
his assailants, but his pistols missed fire. Mr. F. is said to be active in 
arresting runaway slaves. Hence the attack.— New York Sun. 





Texas.—President Jones has convened a special meeting of the 
Congress of Texas for the 16th of June, to consider the proposition 
submitted by the United States Government, on the subject of annex. 
ation. 





Mexico axp Texas.—Havannah, May 9.—‘ I have received im- 
portant intelligence from Mexico, by the 7iames steamer, which left Vera 
Cruz on the Ist, and brings letters from the capital of the 28th ult. 

. Though an official announcement has not yet been made of the decision of 
.the Government, no doubt is entertained in well-informed quarters that 
Mexico will immediately consent to recognise the independence of Texas, 
_the Texan Government as an equivalent refusing the proposed incorpora- 
tion with the United States. In this matter the initiative has been taken 
_ by Texas, and Captain Elliott, our Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General, 
had so far seen the propriety of supporting the proposition, that he left 
Galveston in Her Majesty’s ship Eurydice, and landing at Vera Cruz, 
_reached the Mexican capital on the 14th ult. It appears the negotiation 
had so well succeeded, that on the 21st the ad interim President and the 
. Minister for Foreign Affairs sent down a message to the Congress, inform- 
_ing it of the proposition of Texas, and demanding permission to treat 
_ Captain Elliot remained till the 24th at Mexico, when he left for Jalapp: 
_ one day’s journey from Vera Cruz, and it was his intention to await 
the official declaration of the Government. The Eurydice remained at 
‘Vera Cruz to re-convey the Consul-General to his post. 





‘* Letters of the 28th from Mexico leave no doubt on the probability of 
a compromise being come to, as the Government commanded a large majo- 
rity in the Lower House, though it was in a small minority in the Senate. 
It is argued that the mere fact of the ad interim President venturing to 
send a message to Congress indicates a foregone conclusion ; as, in the 
state of public opinion on Texan matters, no Government would dare to 
do so without having previously become master of the ground. The Pre- 
sident takes much pains to disguise the pill which the Congress is to swal- 
low, as he speaks much of war and his determination not to submit to the 
incorporation of Texas with the United States. 

‘* The refusal of Texas to the propositions of the American Government 
does not appear on the face of the proceedings, but is evidently the 
mainspring of the whole affair. The British Consul-General has probably 
availed himself of the natural desire of Texas to gain the recognition of 
Mexico to drive such a bargain as is the interest of both sides to agree to, 
as well as to throw back the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
without making his Government a prominent party in so doing. How 
long that annexation may be postponed, I cannot at present determine ; 
but it is clear that the present proceedings are expedients to gain time, 


and in similar circumstances the gaining of time is most desirable. In- 
deed, we may find at last that Texas, recognized by Mexico, may prefer 
its existence as an independent state to its incorporation with the United 


States. There is a Spanish proverb which says, ‘ It is better to be a rat’s 
head than a lion’s tail,’ and probably the Texans may apply it.’”’—Cor- 
respondent of the Times. 





France.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed the law for the 
regulation of slavery in the colonies; and it is expected that they will 
also pass one for granting 400,000 francs, (16,000/.,) towards assisting 
the redemption of slaves. 





Miscellanea. 





Emicration To tHE WEsTt INpriEs.—Yesterday afternoon, about 
one o’clock, six of the Piccadilly omnibuses drove into the West India 
Docks with about 120 healthy and active-looking agricultural labourers, 
the greater number of them being from Gloucestershire and Monmouth- 
shire. The men, together with their wives and families, have entered into 
contract to work on the estate of Mr. J. Burgess, in the island of St. 
Kitts, but the terms of the agreement did not transpire — Times, May 16. 

SLavE-TRaDE.— The notorious felucca lately taken by the Hydra, 
after escaping from several of our cruisers, and doing such damage to the 
lieutenant and crew of the Grow/ler’s pinnace, was burnt at Sierra Leone 
on the 28th of March.—Globe. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following contributions have been received since our last, and 
are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 
Donations. Subs. 
s'd. £ 8. d. 
Collected at the Hall of Commerce (annual meet- 
i 9 28 
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ing) ... 
London—Bellot, Mrs. L. .. 
Gurney, Samuel, jun. .... eseeeeeeeeeees 
Marr—Dent, William, ..........eeee0. 
WOME, Te. OBB e os cd ce cc ce coc cces 
Exthorpe—Routh, Samuel.... 
Snowden, John 
Doncaster — Clark, Joseph ...... 
Wilton, Matthew ...... 
West, Katherine .. 0... 2. ce cece ee ee cnes 
Moyallen—Ireland— Wakefield, Thomas C..... 
North Shields—Bramwell, Wm. ............ 
Brown, William .......... 
Brown, William, jun. ........... 
Leitch, Wm. 
Mease, Solomon ..%...cccececececscees 
Ogilvie and Son ......scccsesccccccces 
Pow, Robert 
Proctor, Joseph .... 
Proctor, John K. ........ 
Richardson, Mary ........+..seeeeeseee 
PRISON, BE. Fe Siac ic cccccccdccesee 
Spence, Robert 2. 00002000 cccccsee 
I NI 6 06 Fs bo coda ce scwcevecas 
Watson, Michael............ 
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RN Riad as dans bu 00 se bode uot 
Birmingham—Southall, Samuel (three years) .. 
Leighton Buzzard—Grant, Hannah .... 

MMM le BD eo dinc sab dien 4004 oe 8 os 

Ridgway, Charles... ....cccccccsccces 
Wandsworth—Bell, John .............. 000 
Sheffield—Smith, Edward ...............-6- 
Liverpool—Cropper, John and Edward ...... 
Scotby, near Carlisle—Sutton, Lydia ........ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Beaumont, William.... >. 
Southwark Ladies’ Auxiliary ..............¢. 
Crumplesham—Doyle, James............+ 

I MI a6 woes be 00 occ te cadnne 
Camphill—Wedgwood, Sarah...........+.. 


Printed by Witt1am Ty eR, of 25, Duncan-terrace, Islington, in the county of 
. Middlesex, printer, and Cuarues REEp, of Cambridge-heath, Hackney, in the 
said county of Middlesex, printer, at their printing-office, No. 5, Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West in the city of London; and 
blished by Lancetor W1Lp, of No. 13, Catherine-street, in the parish of St. 
-le-Strand, in the county of Middlesex, publisher, at 13, Catherine-street, 


Strand, as aforesaid. 
‘Wcduesday, June 11, 1845. 
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